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A Magazine of Verse 


AUGUST 1926 


SEQUENCE 


SERENADER 


HAVE no thing that is mine sure 
To give you, I am born so poor. 


Whatever I have was given me: 
The earth, the air, the sun, the sea. 


If I have anything to give 
Made surely of the life I live, 
It is a song that I have made. 


Now in your keeping it is laid. 
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AS DANCERS 


As dancers to soft music move 
So lovers take one tread in love. 


They hardly hear a sound at all 
Till suddenly their spirits spraw] 


Against a hard hush like a wall: 
As dancers when the fiddles fall. 


LOVE LIKE FEAR 


I hear no sound but my heart’s sound, 
Since love has come like fear, and bound 
The earth in her soft spell, and drowned 
In dreadful stillness sea and sky. 


Now everything that dreams will die. 


She sets her curious calm upon 

Star and blossom, bird and stone, 

And sighs, and suddenly everything 

Is wild and still, and the pale spring 

In terrible silence trembles and blooms 
Like many peacocks lifting their plumes. 


Who dreamed that love would come like fear? 


This is that quiet, sick and clear, 
Before a thunderstorm. I hear 
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George H. Dillon 


Only my heart beat in the hush 


Ere the wind roar, the rain rush. 


EN ROUTE 


Companioned by long loneliness 
I go to meet my true mistress. 


With loneliness too large to suffer 
You go to meet your true lover. 


Mistress or lover, Death must be 
Vouchsafed our certain constancy. 


Yet since we go one journey, and 
Go toward a terribly dark land, 
Let us go therefore hand in hand. 


If out of loneliness we kiss, 
Our honor is not hurt by this. 


FAIRY TALE 


Listen, beloved—this is the strangest story: 

We are but dust, that once blew carelessly 

Through light and night. What serious sorcery 
Beguiled such indolence to grief and glory? 

What mad delightful plot of what proud schemer 
Could launch these days like blossoms on a stream? 
I think it is all a bright impossible dream, 

Too sweet and sudden to deceive the dreamer. 
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Yet if each silver night and each gold day 

Are but the blooms of air, it is no matter. 

Still we shall pluck them till the vision shatter, 
And dream we are not dreaming, if we may. 
Too soon the wind awakes us, and we scatter 
With sticks and stones upon our ancient way 


THE HARD LOVERS 


Now austere lips are laid 
Sternly on lips: implicit 
In each bold body, dread 


Of the outrageous visit. 


As wind in a tall tide 
Flooding the frantic trees, 
Love, long withheld by pride, 
Breaks coldly over these. 


Their heritage is peace; 

They root in a strong languor; 
Like wind-assaulted trees 
They bend in terrible anger. 


They coldly clash—if either 
Yields any tenderness 

It is that they together 
Share deeply one distress. 
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George H. Dillon 


TO LOSERS 


Let loneliness be mute. Accuse 

Only the wind for what you lose. 

Only the wind has ever known 

Where anything you lost has gone. 

It is the wind whose breath shall come 
To quench tall-flaming trees and numb 
The narrow bones of birds. It is 

The wind whose dissipating kiss 
Disbands the soft-assembled rose. 

It is the wordless wind that knows 
Where every kind of beauty goes. 


And if you lose love in the end 
Say it was taken by the wind. 


AGAIN 


Again before our ignorant eyes 
The beautiful moment blooms and dies. 


Here is a mystery as old 

As the rock moving under the sands. 

We are but children holding hands. 
Holding hands, what do we hold? 

What do we crush, whose seed will flower 
Beyond the endless arid Hour? 

What do we hush, whose echoes chime 
Down the long star-drifts of bleak Time? 
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What can we do but tremble still 
And kiss, and call the kiss a kiss, 
Having no eloquence for this 
Eternity we touch and kill? 


FALL OF STARS 


The snow came down like stars tonight 
Over the city silently. 

The air, like a great glittering tree, 
Bloomed noiselessly with light. 


I thought, it is the snow I see 
Like stars. And it was long ago 
That ever I saw the stars like snow. 


And I thought of a boy, a long time dead, 
Who dreamed such beauty out of pain 
That music moved within his brain, 

And the stars stormed about his head. 


His ghost is like the wind, I said, 
That cries into the crystal gloom, 
And wanders where the white clouds blow. 


And I shall hear his song, I know, 
Wherever the boughs of silence bloom 
With snow like stars or stars like snow. 
George H. Dillon 
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THE KEEPSAKE 


Love faded away, the keepsake she left me is these children, 
three or four. 

Teat, I sleep . . . it’s all the same today as yesterday. 

The clock strikes one at midnight, 

I spring up, I straighten a quilt over the sleeping children 
by my side. 


Love faded away, true love will return to me never 
again... 

Love faded away before I grasped her tight. 

But what’s that?—the clock goes on striking. 


Love faded away, the rats in the ceiling gnaw a pillar, 

My life too is bitten by a tough chap called Time. . . 

There’s tomorrow, there’s tomorrow, things will be done 
tomorrow... 

I ask myself, what’s that tomorrow you speak about? 


The houses stand like the teeth of a comb, 
I build in one of them my own nest, 
And gaze at the keépsake Love left me. 
Yone Noguchi 
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TIN PAN ELEGY 


My love for her I shall celebrate with this tin pan I clash 
when bees are swarming. 


Bees follow their queen, and buzz: 
“To what pale blooms? 

Tell us, tell us, 

That we may get their honey for thee, 
Honey for thee, 

That we may die for thee, 

Die for thee!” 


Clash, clash, clash, tin pan. 

Tell her: “I crave her no more— 

The sting is drawn from my heart.” 

Tell her: “My heart has hived that honey she is, 
Honey she is.” 

Tell her: “My heart has hived her, 

This heart that is now once more my own, 

My own.” 


Deep in my dripping cells—deep, deep, tin pan— 

I nourish babes she bred in me. 

I wander through my hive’s dark unctuous corridors 
Where the smell of honey is sweet, 

Her honey is sweet, 

Is sweet. 


Tin pan, hush. 
[244] 






















Tin pan, hush. 


Your fair queen bee is dead, tin pan, 
And her daughters, full-nourished, are flown away. 
Behold, they are followed by swarms that buzz: 


“Tell us, tell us, 


That we may gain new honey for thee, 


Honey for thee, 
And die for thee, 
Die for thee,” 
Tin pan. 


TOY BALLOONS 


He tethers the drifting dreams of men, 
Blown each into a perfect sphere 

Of unaduiterate color, clear 

As moons gold on the darkness when 


The nights grow cold; or poppies robed 
With sunlight. Vendor, of your pity, 

Do not sell these to children. 
They are too slight to hold the globed 


And maddening beauty of this breath 
That bursts at finger touch. Frail dreams 
Are for the old whose mirth blasphemes 
All perpetuities save death. 
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Robert Louis Burgess 


Robert Louis Burgess 


See, 


Alice Singleton 
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BITS OF SONG 


THE DANCE 


Is it a sin 

To kick up your toes, 

Put your thumb to your nose, 
And grin? 


I have danced on the earth, 

I shall dance all through Heaven 
Till I win the Stars Seven 

To wear in my crown; 

They call me a clown, 

But I feel like a God 

Upside down! 


PREPARATION 


Prepare to die, they said to me, 

For all who live die presently; 

What matter the few short hours of waking?— 
You shall sleep eternally. 


I slept. I waked. It was a lie! 
Years march forever through the sky. 
And I must live eternally 

Who was only prepared to die! 
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Fewell Bothwell Tull 


TO A HEARTLESS CONNOISSEUR 


I shed a tear or two for you— 
Not many. 

It is true I shed a few, 

But hardly any; 

Yet much for me who never weep! 
So you who love rare souvenirs 
May have my tears 


To keep. 


COQUETTE 


I hold my love but lightly, 
For I know 

Things with wings held tightly 
Want to go. 


TRANSFORMATION 


Take me, God, and make me over— 
Make me sweet as honey clover 

Or a rose without the thorn. 

Yet, dear God, I am not sure 

If such sweetness could endure— 
People might not love me then, 

An unnatural specimen. 
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PEACE 


I have forgotten sorrow, 

I’ve laid away my sin, 

I no longer trouble borrow, 

Or think what might have been. 
I have no wish, I have no will, 
I thank God my heart is still 
That so long has bled. 

I may awake tomorrow. 

And find that it is dead! 


TO SOCRATES 


I too have drunk the poisoned cup, 
And felt the death-chill creep 
Until it reached my tortured heart 
That wanted sleep. 


But someone snatched the cup away 
And would not let me die. 
It is my heart alone that’s dead, 
Not I. 
Fewell Bothwell Tull 


[248] 





RIGORS 
THE MILLS OF THE GODS 


The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind both night and day. 

The mills of the gods grind surely— 
They have ground your soul away. 


It was twisted and black and shrunken; 
They cast it out as chaff. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
While the gods stand by and laugh. 


CHARM 


Bury her deep! 
Seal her sleep with a mighty stone; 
Bring a charm that will hold her here 
Till the molten sun is an icy sphere. 


Bury her deep! 
Let her sleep alone— 
She would worry the dust that lay beside her, 
Filch the coins from the sleeper’s eyes, 
Wrench the pearl from her mother’s finger. 


Bury her deep! 
Seal her sleep with a mighty stone. 
Ada Alden 
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FRAGILITIES 


LEGACY 


No, I have nothing of you—not your name, 
Your books or prints 

(Your sisters wanted these); 

Only the memory of how you came, 

A nimbus round you, through the apple-trees 
Oh, long, long since. 


Not even your dear writing, scrunched and small, 
Because your letters were so slim and few; 
. 


Nor your umbrella soppy in the hall, 
Nor pipe we bought the day you made the crew 


And yet—I have the deathless things of you 
Your tilted head, as if you wore a plume, 
Your laughter, quizzical as pansy bloom; 
And I shall never see the heat-clouds form 
Without remembering how you loved storm 


Real things are over, and I would not smirch 
Death’s clear white walls of pain 
With some foul-smelling smoky actual torch 


You left your tennis shoes here last October 
I found them Tuesday underneath the porch 
And buried even them, all wet and sober 
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Grace H. Ruthenburg 


Their sight could only desolate and scorch 
A place grown cool again. 


GENII 


Pansies are dear, and after them the rose; 

But what the bluets are nobody knows 

Save only sod and sun that sponsored them. 

And yet I ask myself, when all is past, 

Aren’t even sun and sod sometimes aghast, 
Seeing how soft they call, what wonder grows, 
What breath-frail glory blooms to answer them? 


ON A STEM 


A friendship is a fragile thing— 
As frail as berries on a stem, 
As frail as snowflakes on a bough 

When the wind goes over them. 


A friendship is a lovely thing, 
But I would rather see it crash 

Bravely down in autumn wind 
Than whiten to an ash. 


Grace H. Ruthenburg 
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DISCOVERIES 


GNATS 


The gnats, the myriad gnats that dance 
In frantic mazed array— 

God, seeing, laughs occasionally, 

Then turns His face away. 


When a gnat deserts the usual swarm 
And segregates himself, 

God makes of him a surly bee, 
Stinging and coveting pelf. 


But if a gnat is born alone 
God makes of him a butterfly, 
Circling about eternal blooms 
And asking an eternal Why. 


SOUL 


All of them wondered what it was, 
When first they felt it push: 

Some said it was a body-thing; 
Others, a burning bush. 


The soul is really bread and drink: 
The drink is wine, the bread is black. 
A person has to take the two— 

He cannot give one back. 


[252] 


James P. Young 
NOT so 


There are no ginger-cakes on the tops of mountains, 

For I have been up to see. 

There are no silver bugles at the bottoms of wells, 

For I have been down to find out. 

Once I caught a humming-bird, 

And the red place under his chin was not a silken purse. 
Nearly everywhere I find 

Disappointments. 


Fames P. Young 


THE PURITAN 


She frowned when littie children danced, 
And hushed them at their play— 
Her heart was all austerity. 
And then—there came, one day, 
A grief unbearable without 
A song to set it free: 
The helplessness within her eyes 
Was horrible to see. 


Dorothy Cruikshank 
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TWO POEMS 
AS GHOSTS 


It would be pleasant 
To walk as ghosts walk, 
Swaying a little 

As willow trees sway; 


And in rain voices 
To talk as ghosts talk 
In the penultimate 
Hours of day; 


To have for one’s heart 
The heart that a ghost has, 
Quiet and only 

A little forlorn— 


With memory washed 
Clean of remembrance, 
And nothing to hope for 
And nothing to mourn. 


THE ENGINEERS 


Across the fields and deserts, 

And coupling town with town, 

The white tracks stretch out parallel 
With engines charging down. 
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Elizabeth F. Coatsworth 


There freight and beasts and passengers 
In their degree may ride, 

And hoboes follow vagrant gods, 
Modestly unespied. 


And hero engineers lean out— 
Those riders absolute— 
To raise their hands to villages 
In casual salute. 
Elizabeth F. Coatsworth 


A CHILD 


She paused on airy restless feet . . . 
The wind stood still; a half-sung note 
Was caught to silence 

In a brown bird’s throat... . 


A petal, dropping from the thorn, 
Hung poised upon the air as still 
As stars at evening 

Hang above the hill. . . . 


She ran. . . . The wind ran with her; 
The bird took up his song just where 
He’d stopped; the petal 
Fell upon her hair. 
Abigail Cresson 
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THREE POEMS BY LI PO 
THE LONG WAR 


They fought last year by the upper valley of Son-Kan, 

This year by the high ranges of the Leek Mountains, 

They are still fighting . . . fighting! . . . 

They wash their swords and armor in the cold waves of 
the Tiao-Chih Sea; 

Their horses, turning loose over the Tien Mountains, 

Seek the meagre grasses in the white snow. 


Long, long have they been fighting, full ten thousand li 
away from home; 
Their armor is worn out, the soldiers grown old. . . . 


Oh, the warlike Tartars! 

To them manslaughter is their plowing, 

Plowing, oh from ancient times, in the fields of white 
bones and yellow sands! 


It was in vain that the Emperor of Chin built the Great 
Wall, 

Hoping to shut out those fiery hordes. 

Where the wall stands, down to the Han Dynasty, 

The beacon fires are still burning. 


The beacon fires keep on burning; 
The war will never cease! .. . 
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Cheng Yu Sun 


The soldiers fight and die in death-grapple on the battle- 
field, 

While their wounded horses howl in lamentation, 

Throwing up their heads at the desolate sky; 

The gray ravens and hungry vultures tear, 

And carry away the long bowels of the dead, 

Hanging them on the twigs of lifeless trees. . . . 


O soldiers who fight long 
Their blood varnishes the desert weeds! 
But the generals who lead them on—— 
They have accomplished nothing! 





SORROW UNTOLD 


A fair lady rolls up her pearl window-blind; 
Sitting deep within, she knits her moth eyebrows. 
One sees only the wet traces of her tears, 

But knows not whom she is hating! 


THE GREEN WATER 


The autumnal moon silently lights the green water; 
And the girls all row out into the South Lake to gather 
water-lilies; 
The lotus blooms so charmingly that it seems to whisper, 
And break those girls’ hearts with its pale beauty. 
Translated by Cheng Yu Sun 
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DOLOROUS 


Pallid is the slim moon, 
Nebulous and wan. 


Disconsolate the wind’s croon 


Sighing to the dawn, 
*Dolorous .. . dolorous 
On and on and on. 


Dismally the grey sea 
Chants a broken song, 

Desolate its threnody 
All the darkness long, 


*Dolorous ... dolorous . . 


Long and long and long. 


Mournful is the dull sky 
Where pale shadows are, 


- + « G@Glorous ...” 


And dim wings go drifting by 


To a misty star. 


“Dolorous ... dolorous . . 


rer... aha wr. ..andfer... 








. dolorous ...” 


. dolorous .. .” 


Ruth Harwood 


MOMENTS 


IMPRESSION 


Shelley, 

You are the soft clean wind 
Rustling the dampened petals 

Of new cherry-blossoms. 

You are the deep cool moss 
Rain-soaked, fresh. 

You are the pressed limp violets 
Weighted down by rain-laden grass. 
Shelley, 

You are everything that is young, 
And cool and beautiful. 


REBELLION 


Tonight I’ll have the real beauty, 
Or I'll have none! 
Too long you’ve been deceiving me— 
There’s only one. 
Too long you’ve tried to heal the pain 
With clever lies— 
I want the beauty that is seen 
Just with the eyes! 
Grace Sibley 
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FEATHER SHAFTS 


VENICE 


The loyal moon still 

Writes rippling rhymes 

On the lagoons 

To the Dowager Queen 

Of the Adriatic, 

Unmindful of her mésalliance 
With Thomas Cook and Sons. 


POLITICAL ANNUNCIATION 


An eagle lit on Mussolini’s tent-pole, 

And Caesar’s ghost walked, saying: 
“Remember; 

Thrice did they present me with a kingly crown, 
And thrice did I reluctantly refuse.” 


SECOND AVENUE SHYLOCK 


His eyes a tangle of cobwebs; 
The pupils sinister spiders 

At their doorways, 

Surveying their game preserve. 
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David O’ Neil 
SOUL STATES 


She died of him— 
She a pastel convalescent blue, 
He a spinach green. 


THE NATURE OF THE BEAST 


Purposeful, you, 

Like a royal palm, 

Travel light; 

You shed your dead years 

Like old garments. 

I, a palmetto, 

Carry mine 

Like scalps on a belt— 

Trophies of something conquered. 


TIMES SQUARE 


The bewilderment of feet, 

And their destinies . . 

The bewilderment of faces, 

And their thoughts . . 

The bewilderment of stars in the Pleiades . 


David O’ Neil 
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MEDITATIONS 


CUNEIFORM } 


How silly and light-hearted the years are, 
Babylon! 

They have made of your name 

A mystery, 

A sine-qua-non of poetasters’ poetry. 


Yet, Babylon, Babylon, 

Reaching out of your smashed-up bashed-in antiquity, 
You mesmerize me. 

And in my mind 

An image rears itself like a statue of glass, 

So huge its eyes are chased over 

By scurrying clouds 

That graze the moon. 

It is as transparent and still as a frost-bitten night, 
And under its feet pass, 

Like marching ants, 

Men in myriads. 


Serene insatiable Death— 
Like a statue of glass, 
Like a statue of clear ice 
Erect on a dust-heap 

Of marble bones 


And dislocated stones! 
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Frederick Mortimer Clapp 


DOMUS DOMINI 


At Saint Germain D’Auxerrois 
Boys’ sexless voices fluttered and were wreathed, 
Shrill and thin, 


Round pulsating pyramids of candles 
Ablaze. 


Easter. The gold-emblazoned backs 
Of priests in chasubles— 

Bowing embroidered backs in threes 
On the altar-steps; 

And censers gasping smoke 

At liturgies in folio. 


Then a voice, fiercely exultant, 

A piercing jarring voice, 

Cracking through the shudder and hum of the organ: 
“* Exultat, domine, cor meum!” 


I was shaken— 

Agnostic me shaken, 

Taken on my weak side. 

The columns trembled like living things, 
Swaying upward. 

The roof rustled; 

While high, high up, 

A cry bruised the hooks of its skinny wings, 
And my heart shook in the candles. 
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And I wanted to throw myself 

Flat on my face, 

Flat and hard on my face on the floor— 
To be exorcised, 

To be forgiven, 

To be burned alive to a crisp 

In the rush and flame of angels. 


HARVESTING ICE 


Cautious black dots 

Come creeping down 

Out of the fluffy snow of pine forests, 
And, strung-out, file across the frozen lake. 


Crawling to and fro 

Over silver ice under silver-grey snowy skies, 
They saw out criss-cross lanes of black water— 
Cabalistic diagrams 

In the crystallized white sublimity 

Of winter— 

Mechanically intent, like insects, 


On the thing they do. 


The bitter still cold 

Takes the lake in its tongs as they creep across it 
And, crack-crack, the stillness explodes. 

Sharp echoes go whacking about the hills; 
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Frederick Mortimer Clapp 


And in the forest 

Snow on an overloaded bough, 
Disturbed in its sleep, 

Flops soft-thudding 

On to soft snow. 


AWAKE TOO SOON 


The night has been 

Like a ringing in my ears. 

I have heard all night the piercing purr 
Of the dynamos of time, 

While the city has slept— 

Junk-heap of a thousand years. 


And bright as the eyes of the dying 
1 have seen 

Star after star 

Peer down in amazed awe upon her. 


Yet they go down singing 
Because they know their prison of rhythm is absurd, 
Now that I get, 
As pat as rhyme relaying rhyme, 
The wave-length of time. 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp 
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POEMS BY A CHILD 


PRETTY THINGS 
CLIMBING 


I'll climb a hill to the purple sky, 
Or I'll walk the street 

Into a cloud, 

And if the street runs too straight 
You must tip it up. 


FIRST SNOW 
I 
The flakes fall: 
Like little stars, 
Like little moons, 
Like little quick white reindeer 
Dancing down to the grass. 


Il 


It snowed white hills on the street, 
It snowed white clouds in the sky. 


FROZEN LAKE 


This is an ice-lake, 

And the trees can’t see themselves. 
Perhaps they don’t care, 

Because they have no leaves 

To look beautiful. 


TREE 


That blow-tree 
With turning leaves 


Looks like a song! 
[266] 






















Judith Perlzweig 





DANCING 


Water dances like stars 
With white splashing, 
But leaves skip in the wind like me. 


FOUNTAIN 


I think there must be a bird 
In this fountain, 
| Because the water twitters to my lips. 


DANCING DUST 


I'll show you something beautiful 
That you never saw before: 

Tiny dust, dancing in the sun! 
When I blow 

It twinkles faster! 


EYES OF THE DARK 


The Dark has three kinds of eyes: 
Lighted windows, 

And lamps, 

And stars. 


WIND 


The church-bell lives in a house, high up, 
And rings, 

But the wind just lives in a tree 

And sings. 


LOVE 


I love you bigger than the ocean 
With sailboats on it, 
And bigger than the sky, 
And more than light. 
Judith Perlzweig (four years old). 
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COMMENT 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM EUGENE FIELD 


M* memories of poets begin with Eugene Field, and 
they could not have a more ingratiating beginning. 
From the later eighties until his too-early death in 1895 
(he was only forty-five) he used to come often to our house 
and was an intimate friend of all of us. When particularly 
solemn, he would thoughtfully celebrate his visits by 
leaving a stick of chewing-gum on the parlor table as a 
present for me. When in a less subdued mood, he would 
tell stories—regular yarns, many of them—which would 
make us laugh as no one else I have known has ever done. 

These yarns usually involved parody of somebody’s 
dialect and manner, for he was a born comedian, with a 
mobile face and a genius for mimicry. And not merely 
for comic mimicry—I have seen him assume a certain pose 
and expression, drape a towel around his head, and look 
amazingly like the Giotto portrait of Dante, so dis- 
tinguished and ironically sad. Indeed, as with most 
humorists, behind the comic mask were gaunt and tragic 
lines. 

Thus it would be incomplete to call Eugene Field a 
humorist, though he could be the funniest of men. Humor 
was but one phase of his abiding sense of life’s inexplicable 
incongruities. I think he felt more keenly than most of us 
the absurdity of man’s pride as he steps adown the yearson 
this whirling planet—man, trying to cover his nakedness 
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with clothes and roofs, with ardors and activities, with 
fads and foibles, before a gust from the infinite blows him 
into dust again! This sense may bring tears as well as 
laughter—or a dry bitterness deeper than tears. It made 
Field the more humane; he had a warm unfailing sym- 
pathy for people more secure than he in their pride of 
place, less suspicious than he of their own importance amid 
the immensities of time and space. Indeed, he himself was 
the only human spectacle he found unfailingly ridiculous 
and always loved to prod with laughter. The rest of us 
might get a sly dig now and then, but never a stab. 

As the years went on, he was growing constantly wiser 
and warmer, accumulating an ever more kindly and—yes 
—lofty philosophy. And his art was responding gener- 
ously to this enrichment of his spirit when death cut short 
the record. 

A number of Eugene Field’s letters and manuscript 
poems remain in my archives to remind me of him; usually 
written in the centre of fine hand-made paper sheets, with 
the capitals whimsically illuminated, after his goodly 
fashion which made each page from his hand a work of art. 
Among them I found the following letter written at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main July 26th, 1890, to my father, the late 
Henry Stanton Monroe, who sympathized with Field’s 
bibliomaniac indiscretions. It seemed to me that the 
readers of Poetry might find it interesting, and I obtained 
permission from Slason Thompson, Field’s literary execu- 
tor, to give it its first printing: 
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“Dear Mr. Monroe,” it reads, “‘ Now that I have been to 
Carlsbad and had the cure, I suppose I ought to say that 
Iam well. But candor compels me to admit that after five 
weeks of the ‘cure’ I am feeling just a little bit worse than 
I did five weeks ago. I had the best doctor in Carlsbad, 
and he had the exceeding bad grace to tell me (after listen- 
ing to my watch-works and pounding me humorously here 
and there) that there was nothing the matter with me ex- 
cept nervous dyspepsia. As if that were not enough to ail 
any man! Then the unfeeling Knave bade me drink two 
glasses of tepid Kaiserbrunn every morning and wallow in 
a mud (peat) bath every other day. The diet he put me on 
was simply sumptuous. Nothing was prohibited ex- 
cept sweets, pork, goose and uncooked fruits. I took 
kindly to the diet and to the mud bath; the tepid Kaiser- 
brunn didn’t please me, but I stood it. Three weeks of 
this sort of thing reduced me only two lbs., but then I 
didn’t weigh much more than John Ela’s cat when I 
started in. I was in the open air most of the time and did 
no writing at all. My constant companion was a young 
man weighing 346 lbs.: he was trying to reduce his weight. 
We made an imposing couple. I fancy that we resembled 
the awful old newspaper cuts of ‘ before and after taking.’ 

“Well, just before leaving Carlsbad I began to be un- 
usually nervous and I have been as fidgety as a cat ever 
since. A disgusting feature of the whole business was that 
the doctor pochpoohed me when I vowed I was feeling 
badly. ‘Nonsense! Nothing but nervousness! Rest is all 
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you need!’ D—nhim. At Nuremberg I had three pleas- 
ant days. Yet I hardly dared venture out of the hotel; 
it cost me 20 marks every time I saw an antiquarian shop 
sign. Ye gods, why aren’t the poor all rich! The doctor 
having forbidden my going to Munich, I came here to 
Frankfort and met our daughter. Mrs. Field switched off 
to Munich and is today at Oberammergau trying to make 
herself think that she is enjoying the Passion Play. She 
will join us here next Tuesday and then we shall start down 
the Rhine to Cologne, from which redolent point we shall 
journey via Antwerp and the Hague to Rotterdam and 
thence to London. Presently we shall go to Paris, where I 
shall bankrupt myself in less than 24 hours. 

“T have been doing some writing since I came to Frank- 
fort. Yesterday I versified three German songs, and today 
two; you will see them in the Daily News, and I am 
particularly anxious that you read the third drinking- 
song, Der Mann im Kellar. This afternoon, too, I wrote 
3000 words of correspondence to my paper—so I feel that 
I have done a good day’s work. I have also dispatched to 
Chicago two new lullabies, but I shall never do anything 
better than the Dutch Lullaby |Wynken, Blynken and Nod), 
and I am glad that I dedicated it to your daughter Mrs. 
Root. I am mighty glad to hear of the compliment paid 
to Burnham & Root.* But I have never for a moment had 


*This “compliment” was the appointment of these young men—the 
one, John Wellborn Root, as Consulting Architect, and the other, Daniel 
H. Burnham, as Director of Works, of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Root died suddenly January 15th, 1891, having designed the 
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the suspicion of a doubt that they were the foremost 
architects in the west. As for Root, I have always re- 
garded, and spoken of, him as the brightest all-around 
man in my acquaintance. 

“My boys are speaking German fairly well; and they 
have learned to swim and to turn and to do all those things 
which the little Deutscher flesh is heir to. When I got to 
Hanover I found that they were collecting postage stamps 
and I’m blessed if I didn’t pitch in and go to collecting, 
too. The result is that I have amassed about 2000 stamps 
and incurred my wife’s eternal illwill and disdain. Of other 
treasures I have picked up very little. The opportunities 
are many, the spirit is willing, but the wallet is weak. I 
have found and comprehended a Bryant letter, a letter 
from Jacob Grimm, one from Humboldt, one from Abt, 
and one from Robert Volkmann—the priest-composer 
whose waltz gave me inspiration for my fairy tale, The 
Fairies of Pesht. But, as I say, little has come to my net of 
late. I happened upon a volume of Tuckerman’s Essays 
edited by Dr. Doran, and I have bought a first edition of 
Stone’s Ancient Mysteries. Most of the books, however, 
which I have secured have been those of immediate use to 
me, and, now that I think of it I must urge you to secure at 
McClurg’s a little volume by the late Lord Lamington, 
The Days of the Dandies—cheap but exceeding interesting. 
You would be charmed with it; so would your daughters. 


greund plan, generally considered a masterpiece, and summone th , 
I oard of Architects who, under Burnham’s direction, built the great d Fair 
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’Twould be idle for me to promise to send it you when I 
reach London, for I shall forget all about the matter ten 
minutes hence. But I shall try to remember to enclose 
herein a picture for little Margaret Root and a Bohemian 
huntsman’s feather for you. You are to wear the feather 
in your hat, 2 /a Yankee Doodle, when you go out for a 
general training. 

“‘Maecenas, you are the only reliable Chicago corre- 
spondent I have. The rest are frauds; you are a Daisy. 
And when I get my chateau and vineyard, you shall live 
with me and drink wine all day and wear a toga and a 
wreath, and I shall write odes about you and print them in 
the Marquis de Boullion’s weekly journal, the Bou/llion 
Bugle Blast. Now that I have heard from you I shall write 
to the marquis and advise him to communicate with you. 
His English is much improved; since he called upon me in 
London last spring he has been studying our tongue as- 
siduously and attends a night school thrice a week in the 
Rue de Bergére de la Riviére Castiliogne. I have got 
Julian Hawthorne’s third daughter (she is 10 years old) 
vastly excited by writing her that my friend the King of 
Saxony, having heard from me of her peerless pulchritude 
and amiability, is desirous of entering into negotiations for 
her hand and heart for his grandson, Ludwig, prince of 
Saxon Switzerland. The child is wildly worked up, and 
writes me most amusing letters. 

“T see by the papers that Chicago’s population reaches a 
million! Can this be true? How proud we all are of that 
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city, and why should we not try to make her proud of us? 
Oh, if some of us only had the stomach to bolster up our 
ambitions and our good intentions! But let me not wail, I 
hate whiners; don’t you? Do you see the Daily News? 
Mr. Lawson has treated me royally and seems inclined to 
let me do about as I please. For this reason I am the more 
anxious to get back to work; I should hate to impose on so 
good a friend. Do give my love to ail your people— 
grandma first, and then the rest... . Eugene Field” 


His friends can not forget Eugene Field—they miss him 
still, after thirty years. And the American people can not 
forget a few of his poems and stories. Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod, Little Boy Blue, The Little Peach—these and 
certain others have won their place among our treasures. 

H. M. 


REVIEWS 


THE BROTHERS SITWELL 


The Thirteenth Caesar, by Sacheverell Sitwell. George H. 
Doran & Co. 
Out of the Flame, by Osbert Sitwell. George H. Doran Co. 
The two Sitwell brothers, musically differentiated by 
the given names Osbert and Sacheverell, have been 
described as “leaders of the literary revolution abroad.” 
If their own poetry is any indication, a literary revolution 
abroad would be a literary tea-party in the United States. 
Neither in form nor in thought does the Sitwell poetry 
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overturn any gods. Queen Victoria might read it without 
blanching or reddening; on the other hand devotees of the 
mythology of James Joyce and the poetry of Gertrude 
Stein would not find the Sitwells so markedly conservative 
as to be called rebels against modernism. Carpers and 
quibblers may rise to defend their bomb-throwing qual- 
ities, but after all everyone has a simple and common- 
sense definition of the word “revolutionary.” And ac- 
cording to simplicity and common sense the Sitwellian 
poetry is safe and uneventful. To be sure, in one or two 
isolated instances Sacheverell uses bizarre typographical 
effects, but these are too few to brand him as a literary 
anarchist even by so childish a method. 

Once the word “revolutionary” is dissociated from the 
Sitwells, their poetry becomes easy to classify as poetry 
of charm and politeness. Sacheverell writes as if his 
fountain-pen never needed re-filling—the lines move 
swiftly and evenly like water down a gorge. His poems 
start without a beginning and finish without ending. The 
blow in the last line, the compact and minutely modeled 
thought, are not for him. In form he prefers as a rule the 
uneven lines and casual rhyming that made Kubla Khan 
wonderful and strange. But simple trickling couplets like 
the following about a red-gold orange-tree are not beneath 
his endeavors: 


Sun and rain at work together 
Ripened this for summer weather; 
Sun gave it color tawny red 

And rain its life as though it bled; 
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In the long days full of fire 
Its fruits will cool us when we tire. 


His use of words is simple almost to the point of dulness. 
Such imaginative phrases as “apple-breasted sky” are in- 
frequent in his work. Usually he calls a cloud a cloud, 
and not a ship, or a sheep or a flake of foam. Such a style 
can be cutting in its classic austerity; as Mr. Sacheverell 
uses it, however, it is quite thin and diffuse. The difficulty 
of finding anything of his to quote is a result of this slender 
style. His long poems are usually descriptions, without 
a biting phrase or a vivid situation to lift out of the con- 
text. His shorter poems have all the carelessness and 
vapor of fragments. The Dancer is an example of how 
a thought may be blurred without complete loss of dis- 
tinction: 

Lift, sweet fountain foot, 

Leap into the air— 

You shall glitter in the sun 

And hide his lion-like hair: 

Leap higher up above the leaves 

Till apples tumble from their eaves. 

Your dancing body 

Flying without wings, 

Sweet legs that never touch the ground 

For fear the dumb earth stings, 

Stay dancing in those beams that shine: 

Turn all the liquid air to wine. 

Where is light born 

Now Sun is hidden, dead? 

Two streams of nectar flow abroad, 

Two suns laugh from your head, 
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Look at me now, make grow my trees, 
Roof me with leaves, put flowers for bees. 
Look at me still 

And while I’m blind, 

Throw closer to me 

Till my arms can bind: 

Now may we fall like foam among the fruit 
To burn there, flaming in one snowy suit. 


Osbert’s poetry is arranged in two divisions: Book J in 
which he works like Sacheverell, Book JJ in which he works 
like himself. In Book J, however, the kinship is not a twin- 
ship. Like Sacheverell he wields a dripping pen, he is shy 
of literary conceits, he writes simply of classically-minded 
nature. Unlike Sacheverell, his rhythms have more back- 
bone, his themes meander less, his poems are each a solid 
quotable individuality. The opening and closing lines of 
Maxixe will serve to exemplify his verve: 

The Mexican dwarfs can dance for miles 
Stamping their feet and scattering smiles, 


Till the loud hills laugh and laugh again 
At the dancing dwarfs in the golden plain. 


Up flames a flamingo over the fandango, 
Glowing like a fire and gleaming like a ruby. 
From Guadalajara to Guadalupe 
It flies—in flying drops a feather . . . 
And the snatching dwarfs stop dancing and fight together. 
And this from an unnamed lyric is a piece of graceful 
imagining: 
Happy is Orpheus as he plays. 
The dumb beasts listen quietly, 
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The music strokes their downy ears, 
Melts the fierce fire within. 


Only with music can you ta. ¢ the beasts, 
Break them of their grizzly feasts; 

Only with music can you open eyes to wonder. 
But if they will not hear? 

The people have lost faith in music, 


Few are there to call, and none to answer. 

The contents of Book JJ are correctly subtitled Satires. 
Most of them are about a recurring set of characters: Mrs. 
Freudenthal and Mrs. Kinfoot and other “ war-horses”’ of 
their set. Kipling dragged Mrs. Hawksbee in much the 
same manner through many of his Plain Tales from the 


Hills. Mrs. Freudenthal, it appears, is something of a 
social climber: 


For Mrs. Freudenthal is weary of 
Her auction bridge ard hissing hotel friend, 
Seeks spheres where Novelist and Romanoff 
Eat with Artistic Ladies without end 


i. 


Mrs. Kinfoot has vain aspirations toward deviltry even 
after death: 

She has to play upon a golden harp, 

Join in the chorus of the heavenly choir; 

Her answers to the saints are sometimes sharp, 

She longs to singe her wings, and share the fire. 

The Freudenthal-Kinfoot series are mildly amusing. 
Some of them are too long; many of them are esoteric. 
There is no doubt that Osbert is writing with relish about 
real people; but he writes of them a little too intimately— 
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as if for an inner circle who have trumped Mrs. Freuden- 
thal’s aces and sipped Mrs. Kinfoot’s tea. Most of these 
poems would be more amusing in letters to friends than in 
a volume for the unenlightened lumpish public. One of 
them, however, is acidly impressive even to the unin- 
itiated: 
Was there war once? 
I have forgotten it! 


Was there war once? 
War means more trade. 


Poor Lady X 

Has given up her motor car, 
Poor Lady Y 

Has shut up her house. 


Now I remember 
How much I suffered— 
Very bad form 
To mention the war. 
Was there war once? 
Yes, I remember it. 
Was there .. . waronce... ? 


Detached thoughts swim through the reader’s mind 
after sampling of the Sitwells: Are not the poets them- 
selves to blame that poetry is not more widely read? . . 
Beautiful wandering aimless lines soon fade without an 
idea. . . . . Is satire—impudent, personal, biting—a gen- 
uine poetic mood? ... Are beautifully trimmed and 
hedged gardens the best inspiration for poetizing nature? 
... Are the literary teas of social climbers the best 
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laboratories for poetizing human nature? . . . And yet 
an inconsequential leaf in the air may seem vital and im- 
portant if to the poet it is vital and important. Most dis- 
jointed thoughts these. Perhaps they will take on meaning 
for you if you read here and there in the two Sitwell 
volumes. Marie Luhrs 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF CONTINENTS 


Portrait of a Generation, by Robert McAlmon. Contact 

Editions, Paris. 

It is characteristic of a creative age for all arts to merge 
into one another. The paintings and songs of ancient 
Egypt, the statues and the poems of early Greece, appeal 
in like manner to the eye and thought. Both move in the 
same direction; choice of medium for the artist was 
accident, one fancies, rather than deliberate preference. 

As H. D. has brought back the clarity of Greece, as Ezra 
Pound reflects an erly Renaissance and Marianne Moore 
a late and troubled Byzantium, so Robert McAlmon, in 
his Portrait of a Generation, has reintroduced the sharp 
colors and multiplicity of design of Minoan painting into 
literature. There is the same sense of the form of animals: 

Through the golden grass 

clean-buttocked 

deer appear 

luminously curious. 
There is the same vision of a sea-world—octopus, sea- 
horse and coral—that was painted, carved, and no doubt 
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(could we read the disks) sung, in that far-off Minoan 
civilization. Not that the lines stop at any primitive 
quality of “‘egg-shell” clay or of sea-weed dyes; it is the 
same world, whether Agean or post-war, of merchants, 
sailors, workers and hetairas; the same inner fabric of 
civilization, the same urge of discovery, discontent with 
existing conditions, and ultimate discrimination of com- 
plete experience. 

American aspects have entered into the poem; not con- 
sciously, not in any wail or welter of words or by deliberate 
choice of subject matter, but emerging from an under- 
current of experience; electricity, the rediscovery of height, 
a moving picture sequence of tiny novels. 

Types pass—European, American; the sensation of 
voices; images that trap the eye as one reads: 

Butterfly days 
between 
day’s platinum 
night’s ebony. 
The marvellous juxtaposition of 
Our neolithic ancestors arrived in Scandinavia 
in the year 10,000,000—behind aleph 
set in space at great velocity, singing 
some little known songs of common birds, 
and we go hunting with the camera, stalking 
shy skyscrapers. 
Each section revolves, as if through a new machine the 
mind could project thoughts, instantly, endlessly, upon 
any screen hung before it. 
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The war, by making security a thing of disbelief, altered 
all values. Most people would prefer a moral order in 
which they could believe, but the waste and terror of the 
war years, proceeding from such apparent moral solidity, 
makes such belief impossible for any thinking individual. 
The new and the strong survive in this more questioning 
age. But there is immense wastage of types (such as those 
which recur throughout the poem) brought up in a civiliza- 
tion which cracked to pieces under them, both in America 
and Europe. Some die, some question and get no answer, 
some go mad. And against them are the new, who have 
shed, or more likely have never had, the pre-war inhibi- 
tions. They pause and pass in a series of pictures, in a 
map of towns. For Revolving Mirror is not merely a por- 
trait of a modern generation; it is also the biography of two 
continents. W. Bryher 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER AGAIN 


Cyclops’ Eye, by Joseph Auslander. Harper & Bros. 
or two or three years Mr. Auslander has been estab- 
For t three years Mr. Auslander has | 
ished as a distin diverting figure among American 
lished distinct and diverting fig gA 
poets. In his first book he presented a considerable num- 
ber of highly original and spontaneous poems, and, what 
y I , 
was most winning in this day of uniformity within broad 
divisions, he achieved an unmistakably individual style— 
> d P 
a Keatsian opulence, a Spenserian preciosity, and a 
peculiar music apparently contrived by setting sonorous, 
delicately recalcitrant rhythms against swift metres. He 
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has even been flattered with a significant following of 
imitators, most of whom copy his hyperbole without catch- 
ing his exuberance. He is a poet in the securest, albeit the 
least expansive, sense. His desire for beauty and mystery 
of expression is inflamed by the faintest spark of emotion 
in his subject matter. “I am shaken by something I can 
not say,” he tells us; and obviously it does not matter very 
much to him what a poem actually says, so long as it con- 
veys a sense of this inexpressible “something.” Conse- 
quently, some of his best poems are written on the slightest 
themes. 

In this second book, one perceives a subtle maturity and 
restraint. The poems are, on the whole, less instinctive, 
less lyrical, and more meditative, human and personal 
than Mr. Auslander’s earlier work. Not only has the poet 
embraced new and larger themes, but by the same progress 
he has come to accept more casual and incidental materials 
than ever, and to use them not as points of departure for 
poetic exercises, but as authentic phenomena to be ex- 
plored for their own sake with sympathy and acumen. 
Thus, on the one hand, we are given the impersonal 
severity of the title piece, and on the other, the friendly 
subdued eloquence of such poems as Hil] House. Some- 
times, to be sure, Mr. Auslander’s attempt to employ 
dramatic themes results in rather artificial poetry. Steed, 
Knockout, and Two That Unlatched Heaven are cinema; 
admirably so in vividness and veracity of detail, regret- 
tably so as to depth of thought and sentiment. 
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But quite aside from the proportion of Mr. Auslander’s 
successes and failures in his newer manner, one feels that 
this is only an interesting and profitable excursion from his 
earlier more lyrical style. The present volume includes a 
number of poems which develop that style to a beauty 
surpassing that of any in the first book. 

Perhaps the most perfect poem in the collection is that 
one which is most nearly a tour de force. It is called, 
Severus to Tiberius Greatly Ennuyé: 


In places the water had thumbed the thick sunglow to patches 

Of oil bloom, peacock flare, adroit black bronze; 

And I was a diver, slime-silkened, hot with hot gold scratches 

Of hammered glitter, slipping from hammered bastions 

Down under dense foam slaver, down under tons 

Of weed trash, polyp, down to the cool uncluttered deep sea garrisons. 


There I blundered through smoke of dim turquoise, corroded old 

Quinquiremes and galleons and Chinese 

Junks and swan ships of Egypt crazy with gold; 

Every vessel that had ever brawled with the seas; 

Green wrecks, and there went out a glittering vapor from these; 

And blunt inquisitive fishes vexed their beauty with vacant solemnities. 

Tiberius, I tell you it would have seriously pleased your flesh, 

It would have curiously delighted the bone of your thighs 

To go under as I did, pulled through a shimmering mesh 

Of sun-maddened water, bumping fish with enormous eyes. 

You would leave your slim dancers, your gleaming women with cries 

To go under as I did, sliding down a sleek-shouldered dream, not other- 
wise. 


The effect of such poems as these relies upon little but 
their own grace; their quality is almost independent of 
emotional or intellectual content. As I have intimated, 
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Mr. Auslander often says most where he seems to say 
least. Although he has proved that he can employ with 
almost equal distinction the sentimental and the esthetic— 
and few poets have achieved more in two volumes—one 
feels that his true medium is the latter, that his talent in- 
clines toward the sublime rather than the immediate. If 
so, it is not that he falsely separates “Life” and “‘Art,” but 
rather that he realizes by what an obscure and intricate 
scale the poet must ascend from one to the other. Protest 
is a promise and a definition: 

I will not make a sonnet from 

Each little private martydom; 


Nor out of love left dead with time 
Construe a stanza or a rime. 


We do not suffer to afford 

The searched-for and the subtle word: 
There is too much that may not be 
At the caprice of prosody. 


G. H. D. 
A SCHOLARLY CRITIC 


First Impressions, by Llewellyn Jones. Alfred A. Knopf. 
An intelligent and thoughtful student of poets and poet- 
ics gives us here a volume of interesting and provocative 
critical studies. The seven essays in the first section dis- 
cuss leading American poets—Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, 
Masters, Lindsay, Adelaide Crapsey, and “four younger 
women”; those in the second study five British poets— 
De la Mare, Yeats, Abercrombie, Sturge Moore and Alice 
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Meynell; and in the third we have general principles ot 
criticism and metrics, the latter subject having been 
always a special interest with this author. 

I find myself in accord with most of the opinions ex- 
pressed in the first section. However, I don’t think that in 
Merlin and Lancelot Mr. Robinson “‘is more the poet than 
he has ever been,” or that Adelaide Crapsey quite deserves 
to be placed with Emily Dickinson above our other women 
poets, or that the four in his younger group, except Miss 
Millay, have as yet earned their implied pre-eminence. 
But these and other exceptions are details. Mr. Jones 
does not pretend to cover the whole ground, and in general 
he is discriminating and appreciative. Indeed, sometimes 
he may seem to sympathize with the radicals more than 
one would expect from such a doctrinaire in metrics, as 
when, in the study of Sandburg, he says: 

More often he is a pure lyrist; and he is a greater formalist than nine 

out of ten of the poets who use the regular verse forms, the reason for this 
being that those poets do not need to be formalists, finding their patterns 
ready made. Mr. Sandburg, eschewing patterns, has to watch his form 
every moment. 
But this is less surprising than it may seem to the casual 
reader, for he would be a deaf student of poetic rhythms 
who should not discover that Sandburg is a consummate 
rhythmist. Mr. Jones has a sufficiently sensitive ear— 
it is his inherited theory of the art which, later on in this 
review, I may question. 

In the section on British poets, Mr. Jones’ analysis of 
the difference between the earlier and the later Yeats is 
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singularly incisive. He rebukes those shallow critics who 
think this poet has “lost his lyric gift,” and credits his 
recent work with “beauty of a more ascetic kind than the 
lush exuberance of his salad days,” adding: 

All of Mr. Yeats’ poetry is decorative, but in this later work the 
decoration is of a severer order, more organic, inherent in the theme 
rather than adherent to it. 

Mr. Jones refuses to “limit lyricism to Herrick-like 
song-writing,” and points out that in Mr. Yeats’ volume 
The Wild Swans at Coole, while we have from him “deeper 
thought than before,” and “closer personal touch,” 

We have also a new and very exciting rhythmical subtlety—the final 
test and the sine qua non of original poetry. . . . Not a word or rhythm 
is second-hand. In many of the poems the gesture is of the very simplest, 
but it is always a gesture of the utmost distinction. 

The other British poets studied here seem to me to be 
overstressed. Concerning Walter de la Mare I will agree 
with Mr. Jones in high praise of a few—a very few—lyrics 
for grown-ups and children; but except for these his poems 
seem to me echoes of himself and other poets, heavily 
weighted with artificialities: a poet of authentic but rare 
inspiration. But Lascelles Abercrombie and T. Sturge 
Moore—our author’s enthusiasm for these two extremely 
conventional English poets may suggest preferences for 
the academic in his own mind. 

Such originality as Mr. Moore may have possessed is 
buried under exuberant talkativeness; and his expansive 
and eloquent talk is full of echoes, topical and rhythmic, 
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from everybody everywhere. Saluting Mr. Abercrombie 
as “‘the poet of nobility,”” Mr. Jones says he was omitted 
from The New Poetry because its editors “were not in 
sympathy with major themes.”” Let me assure Mr. Jones 
that he is mistaken: the editors of The New Poetry plodded 
carefully through Mr. Abercrombie’s volumes, always 
hoping to reach something which could remotely attach 
him to “the new movement”’; and they omitted him be- 
cause they found him not only old-fashioned but dull, 
inspired only by his own scholarly mind. Alice Meynell, 
the last of Mr. Jones’ group of English poets, seemed more 
important in the rather barren nineties than she would 
today if she were to appear among so many women of 
greater power. She was a minor poet who achieved a few 
carefully carved, delicate lyrics. 

The first essay in Mr. Jones’ third section, Criticism in 
General, is perhaps a rehearsal of the obvious, but readers 
cannot be reminded too often of their proper attitude 
toward a work of art. And they cannot read too often the 
sane and illuminating paragraphs here quoted from Bene- 
detto Croce’s Aesthetic, since probably few of them will 
seek enlightenment in that profound work itself. 

Mr. Jones’ final essay, Free Verse and Its Propaganda, is 
his rather meticulous contribution to a controversy with 
Miss Lowell. Poetry is quoted, or misquoted, more or 
less in the course of it, but space is lacking to take up his 
points in detail, even if Miss Lowell had expressed pre- 
cisely my own views. Mr. Jones refers to my “quite 
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unmodern conception of verse rhythm under the mantle 
of Sidney Lanier’s theories”: well, I am compelled to 
retort with Mr. Jones’ quite unmodern acceptance of 
Saintsbury and all the other academics who have talked, 
to the ultimate of futility, about “accentual” and “quan- 
titative” verse. 

When Mr. Jones analyzes the rhythms of Lindsay and 
Sandburg (pages 54-56), of Yeats (140), of Bridges’ London 
Snow (246) and certain other poets, using all the old terms 
in the old cluttery way, he is, in my opinion, further im- 
peding the path of progress with his out-of-date unscicntific 
prosody. Why the analysts should insist upon a special 
case for poetry is beyond me. Verse-rhythms, like music- 
rhythms, in all languages from the beginning of time to the 
end, were, are, and ever shall be both “quantitative” 
and “‘accentual.” Verse, like music, consists of bars 
(feet) in which the time-values may be made up in various 
ways by notes (syllables) of different lengths variously 
placed and variously combined with rests. Bar-divisions 
are usually marked by stresses (accents) of greater or less 
intensity. Modern free verse, whether done under that 
label by Sandburg and H. D., or done by rhymers like 
Lindsay and Bridges, is merely an effort to get greater 
freedom of movement within the bar through a greater 
variety in the number and length of syllables and rests, 
and to get a greater variety of phrase-movement in the 
rhythmic grouping of bars. All this variety, this freedom, 
has long been a commonplace of musical composition, 
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because the composer’s art is founded on a scientific system 
of notation. But the poet has to fight for his freedom 
against an unscientific medieval-minded inherited system 
of prosody. 

All of which I have doubtless said often before, and may 
have to say again. Rhythm is no special possession of one 
art, and no one language can have a special prosody. 
Rhythm is a universal principle, whose laws apply to all 
the arts, not to speak of waves, tides, seasons, and other 
phenomena of nature. Speech-rhythms must obey these 
laws, and poetry is a more or less exactly patterned ar- 
rangement of speech rhythms. The stresses which mark 
off time-beats are stronger in music and the dance than in 
poetry. They are stronger in English poetry than in 
Greek and Latin, or even French. They are stronger in 
Lindsay than in Sandburg. But the ear sensitively at- 
tuned will hear them as it counts time-beats with the un- 
failing instinct of a metronome. 

But controversy with so well-armed an antagonist as 
Mr. Jones is stimulating. He has given us an interesting 
and suggestive book. H. M. 


BRIEF NOTICES 
New York and Other Poems, by Mary Dixon Thayer. Dor- 
rance & Co. 


An occasional delicate beauty of line makes one wish 
that this poet had not chosen to divert her unmistakable 
talent into such facile and well-worn channels. In a love- 
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poem, where one has learned to look last for sincerity and 
profundity, Miss Thayer rewards us with a verse of such 
simplicity and force as, “Silence is music where you are,” 
but in a prayer, which, one feels, certainly ought never to 
be written except on the absolute compulsion of emotion, 
she exclaims: “Thy world, O God, a poem is!” One feels 
little hope for a poet who can commit such bathos; she 
falls too easily and carelessly into the trite and trivial. 


Arclight Dusks, by John Drury. Renshaw Press, Chicago. 
The literally unutterable title of Mr. Drury’s book is an 
index to its major weakness. Mr. Drury seems to have 
little feeling for words, and though his images, ideas, and 
metaphors are often acutely conceived, the phrases and 
rhythms designed to express them are, on the whole, so 
clumsy or obscure or prosy that little of the poet’s primary 
inspiration is communicated to the reader. The thought 
is sometimes engagingly whimsical and the theme vigor- 
ously romantic, but the free-verse lines seem never quite 
to capture the lyric impulse. One wishes that Mr. Drury 
were as sensitive to his medium as he is to his subjects. 


Starshine and Candlelight, by Sister Mary Angelita, B. V. 

M. D. Appleton & Co, 

These demure poems by a nun reflect that kind of spir- 
itual serenity which rarely becomes lyric. This poet’s 
passion is consummated before it is expressed, and her 
wonder is satisfied before it becomes conscious of itself. 
Her thoughts resolve into proverbial formulae and 
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antitheses, but she avoids pointing the moral. The cliché 
appears in every line with such consistency and innocence 
that it may well be overlooked, and the poems read for 
their obvious sincerity of purpose and the quietly pains- 
taking trimness of their technique. The most admirable 
pages in the volume are those devoted to a few sensitive 
translations from the French and Spanish. 


Fanuary Garden, by Melville Cane. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Mr. Cane’s verse, one feels, is hardly more than an ex- 
tension of his conversation, or rather of that sort of mental 
soliloquy, endless and intelligible, to which many an over- 
civilized person succeeds in reducing his consciousness. 
Certainly one feels only rarely the force of any such crea- 
tive agency in intellect or emotion as might give lyric 
meaning or formal direction to the poems. For the most 
part, the book is fragmentary and amateurish; but one 
is grateful for an initial lyric of real beauty and delicacy. 


Lyrics and Meditations, by Philip Becker Goetz. Privately 
printed. 

This book presents the literary exercises of a gentleman 
and a scholar who turns to poetry for an outlet to feeling 
and thought without demanding or expecting the excite- 
ment of intense inspiration or wide and sympathetic 
appeal. One wishes he would use a more modern diction, 
and ease off certain other formalities of style, thereby 
giving freer play to his sensitive imaginings. This is Mr. 
Goetz’ fifth book of verse, two of these being plays. 
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A recent and significant development in the field of poetry publication 
is the appearance in many newspapers of columns and sections devoted to 
verse, submitted usually by poets of the locality. Such printing not only 
encourages the community poet in his individual work, but gives him 
also a kind of group distinction, so that he enjoys the interest attracted 
by the general achievement of his neighbors. That this interest may 
easily grow beyond provincial proportions is proved by the fact that a 
magazine like The American Mercury has welcomed to its pages collec- 
tions of poems by such groups. In the novel experiment of extending 
newspaper space to local poets, the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun claims 
priority, not knowing, apparently, that a number of western papers were 
earlier in this field. Its issue of June 12th says: “We are attempting to 
publish a journal of modern poetry through a daily newspaper. We are 
the first of our kind. We may be the last. . . . We have christened our 
journal Attic Salt, and shall try to live up to our name.” The proprietors 
of the paper evidently impose no restrictions upon the choice of poetry, 
being content to declare, ‘““The newspaper is not responsible for the sub- 
ject matter or the sentiments expressed. Such responsibility rests with 
the editor.” The poems which follow are very creditable, some bearing 
the signatures of well-known writers of verse. Other newspapers are 
making a successful feature of this experiment, notably two of Port- 
land, Oregon—The Oregonian and The Fournal. We feel that such 
attempts are to be watched with interest as symptoms of the increasing 
appreciation of poetry written in the spirit of contemporary and local life. 

Elsa Gidlow, associate editor of The San Francisco Review, 244 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, writes: “We are particularly eager to 
receive excellent poems. The Review is'anything but a wealthy magazine, 
but we try to pay for everything upon acceptance. Five dollars is the 
usual remuneration for short poems. Our preference is for the modern in 
spirit and form, though we shall not go in for the merely freakish.” 

In The Buccaneer, which hardly seems to us adequate as an organ of 
poetry for the Southwest, we find this sagacious comment on the verse- 
magazine situation: “Our writers must realize that poetry is advancing 
with the times; that they are unfit to submit to any current magazine 
unless they are personally acquainted with the character of the work it 
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publishes. They must realize that not one poetry magazine in America 
is self-supporting, that for every dollar the subscribers put in some 
enthusiast is putting in from one to four more to keep the publication 
alive; that most poetry magazines are edited by people who give their 
services; that only one American magazine of poetry has survived a 
policy of paying for contributions.” 

Lincoln MacVeagh (The Dial Press) announces the publication of a 
new poetry series under the title The Little Books of New Poetry, to be 
restricted to work that has never appeared in book form. It will be pub- 
lished in paper covers, each volume limited to twenty pages, octavo. The 
first in the series will be The Portrait of the Abbot, by Richard Church. 
The publishers write: “This venture is launched in the belief that the 
publishers’ cry, ‘Poetry doesn’t pay,’ is true only of poetry issued in the 
conventional high-priced format of the day, and that the market for 
poetry lies largely among people who are unwilling to afford a consider- 
able price for every volume of new verse. Obviously The Little Books of 
New Poetry will afford publication of much American poetry which 
cannot be issued otherwise.” In England this series will be in the hands 
of Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd., of London. 

Miss Margery Swett Mansfield, who was a member of our staff until 
her removal to New York a year ago, has received the initial prize of $100 
in the Annual New Leader Chatterbox Poetry Contest, for her poem of 
nearly one hundred lines, The Mountain Dwellers. The motive of the 
poem is suggested by its first three lines: 


“O city of a thousand Matterhorns, 
Serene, your towers in the rosy light, 
Are mountain cliffs again, are stratumed canyon walls! 


”» 


Announcing an offer of $500 for the best poem “‘in tribute to the rose,” 
and with the further announcement that the poem selected will be set to 
music by Carrie Jacobs Bond and adopted as the official song of the 
Pasadena Tournament of Roses Association in Pasadena, Cal., this 
organization has asked the poets of the country to submit their verses. 
No poem should be less than twelve nor more than twenty lines long; and 
no blank or free verse will be considered. All poems must be submitted 
before August 15th, 1926; the decision to be announced October 1. 
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News Notes 


Mr. Yone Noguchi has been for years a professor of English literature 
in Keio University of Tokio. Between 1897 and 1g09, while living 
partly in California, he published six small volumes of English poems in 
free verse; and in 1921 the best of these were reprinted in Japan as 
Selected Poems, the Four Seas Co. being the American publisher. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Coatsworth, who skips across the country from 
Hingham, Mass., to Pasadena, is the author of Fox Footprints (Alf. A. 
Knopf) and Atlas and Beyond (Harper & Bros.). 

Mr. David O’Neil, formerly of St. Louis but now living in New York, 
is the author of a small volume 4 Cabinet of Fade (Four Seas Co.). 

Mr. Robert Louis Burgess lives in Palo Alto, Cal., but is the editor of 
a newspaper in San Jose. 

Jewell Bothwell Tull (Mrs. Clyde Tull) lives in Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
where her husband is in the faculty of Cornell College. 

Miss Ruth Harwood is a commercial artist in Berkeley, Cal. In 1921 
she took the Ernily Cook poetry prize in the U. of Cal. 

Dorothy Cruikshank Cochran (Mrs. George G., Jr.) lives in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and Miss Abigail Cresson in Frankfort, N. Y. 

Mr. George Dillon, now the associate editor of Porrry, has con- 
tributed also to The Dia! and other magazines. 

Little Judith Perlzweig, of Baltimore, made her infantile début a year 
ago. As it was with Hilda Conkling, her mother transcribes her lovely 
childish utterances. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Frederick Mortimer Clapp, of Berkeley, Cal., is the author of 
Joshua Trees (Marshall Jones Co.). 

Miss Grace H. Ruthenburg is a reporter on the Courier-Fournal in 
Louisville, Ky., who has appeared with plays and poems in a number of 
magazines. 

Mr. James Young, who is in his first collegiate year, lives in a suburb 
of Chicago. 

Ada Alden (Mrs. Henry Mills Alden) lives in Larchmont, N. Y. 

Miss Grace Sibley is a very young poet of Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Cheng Yu Sun, the translator of Li Po, the famous Chinese poet 
of the T’ang Dynasty, has been a student at the University of Wisconsin, 
but has recently returned to China. 

“Alice Singleton” is a pseudonym. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Going to the Stars, by Vachel Lindsay. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Poems of Robert Cameron Rogers. The Dial Press. 

I Come Singing, by H. Thompson Rich. Harold Vinal. 

Eve Passes, by Georgiana Thayer. Harold Vinal. 

Overture and Other Poems, by Rufus Ansley. Harold Vinal. 

Sparks and Embers, by Edna Denham Raymond. Thomas Seltzer. 

Flowers in a Hospital, by Abraham Fink. Four Seas Co., Boston. 

Collected Poems, of Alexander G. Steven. Edw. A. Vidler, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

The Golden Island, by Emma Kenyon Parrish. James T. White Co. 

Anchor Poems, by Robert Sparks Walker. Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y. 

Along the Wind, by Chard Powers Smith. Yale Univ. Press. 

Dark Altar Stairs, by Leah Rachel Yoffie. Modern View Publishing Co., 
Saint Louis. 

A Fewelled Screen, by Ann Hamilton. Harold Vinal. 

Scarabacus, by Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery. Harold Vinal. 


ANTHOLOGIES: 


Poetry in Australasia, 1st volume of The Spinner, Ed. by R. A. Broin- 
owski. Edw. A. Vidler, Melbourne. 

Overtones, 2nd Series. Ed. by Zoe Wells Carroll, Univ. of Tenn., Knox- 
ville. 


Fragments, by the Poetry Club, Decatur High School, Decatur, Ill. 


PLAYS AND PROSE: 


Protesilaus and Laodamia, a Poetic Play, by Lillian Lewis. Four Seas Co. 

The Forms of Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt Brace & Co. 

Walt Whitman, by John Bailey. Macmillan Co. 

The Day of Love, by Henrik Cass. Caspar Hasselriis, Forest Hills 
Gardens, L. I. 





